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BETWEEN ISSUES 


You MAy Notice, if you can tear yourself away from the 
hot dogs and patriotic speeches that usually mark Inde- 
pendence Day, that this issue is a bit thinner than last 
week’s. Since we’ve never stooped to numbering our pages 
on an annual basis (you know the system, in which articles 
in thin magazines start on page 977), you can easily tell 
how much thinner we are this week. If the summer heat 
makes it difficult for you to compare, we'll tell you: This 
issue is 24 pages; last week’s was 32. 

If you have been reading THe New Leaper for any length 
of time, you will understand that the reduced size has 
nothing to do with a lack of material. Rather. it has been 
forced on us by our financial situation. If you will recall, 
we had no 24-page issues in 1950. and only a handful in 
1951 and 1952, all confined to the summer months. It was 
early in 1953 that we were confronted with a 20-per-cent 
increase in production costs, and it was in that year that 
we hit our high in reduced issues: 17 of the 52 issues were 
24-pagers. This was, it should be noted here. no disgrace. 
since our principal weekly competitors carry 24 pages every 
week of the year; as for the bi-weeklies, two of our 24-pagers 
carry much more reading matter than their issue for the 
same period. Nevertheless, we always have so much impor- 
tant material on hand that a 24-page issue results in acute 
claustrophobia among our editors. 

This situation depressed us, despite the fact that in 1953 
we published more than a million words of editorial reading 
matter (a cool hundred thousand more than our nearest 
competitor—without the competitor’s jammed type and un- 


relieved gray format). Valuable reports from abroad had - 


to be cut down, amusement reviews cut out, symposia and 
debates curtailed so long as we faced financial crisis. It was 


ie 





for that reason that we appealed to you last spring for help, 
Your response was tremendously gratifying: The hundreds 
of small checks, bills and money orders from people of 
obviously modest means were a positive inspiration. Your 
aid helped bail us out of a near-death situation, and ep. 
abled us to publish 15 straight full-size issues before this 
one. Now, like Cinderella, we must face the midnight facts, 
We will try, of course, to have as many 32-pagers as we can: 
Our Latin American issue a few weeks hence will certainly 
be full-size. But, unless there is more than the usual rise 
in circulation and advertising, the summer fare will per. 
force be light. We hesitate to talk about the fall. 

In this connection, people often ask us: “When you cut 
down from 32 pages, why do you have to cut to 24—why 
not 28?” This question has an interesting technical answer. 
Printing presses of the type we use are generally equipped 
to handle page forms in powers of 2; in other words, there 
are 4-page forms, 8-page forms, 16, 32, and so on. Our 32. 
page issues thus involve one 32-page form only; a 24-page 
issue like this one is handled on two forms, one of 16 pages. 
one of 8; a 28-page issue would involve three forms, and 
thus three distinct press operations. This added press time 
on a 28-page issue would make it almost as costly as a full- 
size edition. And so, when we can afford 28 we can just 
as well afford 32. 

AppEp StarTERS: The latest to accept our invitation to 
participate in our symposium on “Alternatives to the H- 
Bomb” are James Burnham, author of The Coming Defeat 
of Communism and other books; Peter Meyer. co-author of 
The Jews in the Soviet Satellites; and William I. Nichols 
Editor of This Week magazine. Their contributions wil 
appear in future issues of THe New LEADER. 
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It's time for Americans to stop suspecting 


LET'S STOP 
BAITING BRITAIN 


Wasuincrov, D. C. 
WISTING the British lion’s tail is 
an old Yankee custom which has 
recently come to be matched by a 
Cockney weakness for pulling the 
American eagle’s tail-feathers. What- 
eer the ultimate outcome of the 
present conversations between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Sir Winston 
Churchill, these mutual recrimina- 
tions are certain to continue unless 
snsible men on both sides of the 
Atlantic take a firm stand against 
them. 

We in America are naturally an- 
noyed by the monkey-wrenches which 
the Bevanites are constantly throw- 
ing into the machinery of Anglo- 
American cooperation. In a recent 
isue of Tribune, for example, An- 
eurin Bevan deplores the charges 
made against Communist China by 
Ambassador Lodge. “These tactics,” 
he says, “cast doubt on the peaceful 
intentions of at least some highly- 
placed Americans.” For the murder 
of 15 million Chinese, the extortion 
of “confessions” from  prisoners-of- 
war and the other crimes against 
humanity listed by Mr. Lodge, Bevan 
has only these mild phrases: “Brit- 
ih Labor does not condone many 
of the acts of Communist China, nor 
does it think that progress for us 
lies along the road she has felt com- 
pelled to follow.” If the testimony 
of Contemporaries is reliable, Bevan 
did not so casually dismiss the mur- 
der of Erlich and Alter as something 


the Soviets “felt compelled” to per- 
petrate, 
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Minor Bevanites do not seem even 
to make the meager qualifications in 
their condemnation of the United 
States and condoning of Communist 
behavior which their master does. 
Thus, in another issue of Tribune, 
Peter Ibbotson asks, “What lies be- 
hind the American campaign against 
Guatemala?” and looks from one end 
of that country to another without 
finding a single Communist. 

There is little we Americans can 
do about this. Our own protestations 
of virtue are likely to fall on deaf 
ears. We must leave this problem to 
the rational elements in_ British 
Labor and applaud the fact that they 
have at last launched a determined 


BEVAN: MILD PHRASES FOR PEKING 


Britain of sinister ‘imperialism’ 


attack upon the mischievous distor- 
tions which pervade Bevanite propa- 
ganda. 

We have, however, our own re- 
sponsibility to deal with the recrim- 
inations which are being launched 
here against Britain, and from the 
highest sources. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles has been holding 
off-the-record gatherings with Amer- 
ican correspondents in order to set 
the stage for Sir Winston’s visit. The 
articles based upon these briefings 
(for instance, the series on Anglo- 
American relations which James Res- 
ton contributed to the New York 
Times) indicate that the old bogey 
of “British imperialism” is once 
more being taken out of the closet. 

So eager have Aaministration lead- 
ers been to find scapegoats for the 
Indo-Chinese disaster that they have 
for once credited the late President 
Roosevelt with the foresight which 
would have averted the disaster, cit- 
ing his opposition to the reoccupa- 
tion of Indo-China by the French. 
Since this has become a matter of 
public discussion, the late President’s 
memorandum on this subject to 
Secretary of State Hull is worth 
quoting: 

“T saw Halifax last week and 
told him quite frankly that it was 
perfectly true that I had, for over 
a year, expressed the opinion that 
Indo-China should not go back to 
France. . .. As a matter of inter- 
est, | am wholeheartedly supported 
in this view by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and by Marshal 


Stalin. I see no reason to play in 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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BRITAIN 


CONTINUED 


with the British Foreign Office in 

this matter.” 

These few phrases embody a mor- 
sel of truth in a quantity of the self- 
deluding folly which characterized 
America’s relations with Britain and 
Russia during the war. It was true 
that France had been culpable of not 
preparing the Indo-Chinese people 
for the independence which was cer- 
tain to come. It is possible that in- 
dependence might have forestalled 
Communism—although, as the case 
of Guatemala indicates, independence 
is no certain bar to Communism and 
Marshal Stalin may have been fore- 
sighted in “wholeheartedly” sup- 
porting it. 

Much more serious, however, is the 
evidence the President’s words give 
of his tendency (which was, of 
course, thoroughly in the American 
tradition) to see in the British For- 
eign Office a sinister force which 
must be frustrated, even by invoking 
the superior wisdom of Stalin and 
Chiang Kai-shek. These delusions 
survived both Roosevelt and the 
change from Churchill to Attlee in 
Britain. As Attlee tartly notes in his 
recently published autobiography, As 
It Happened, he found the Americans 
at Potsdam behaving as if British 
imperialism were the real peril to the 
postwar world, whose problems, in 
their view, could be amicably settled 
between those two great democracies, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Although the Americans ultimately 
recognized the grave threat of Soviet 
expansionism (and, in this respect, 
showed what many Britishers con- 
sider the excessive zeal of the recent 
convert), suspicions of the British 
Commonwealth persisted. The exist- 
ence of the sterling area and of Im- 
perial preference in tariffs were 
treated as if they added up to a sin- 
ister conspiracy against American 
trade. The British were brusquely ex- 
cluded’ from the Pacific security pact 
(ANZUS) which the United States 
negotiated with Australia and New 
Zealand, only to be abruptly invited 
to join it in the revised form of the 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
when disaster threatened the region. 

Many Americans were slow to 
recognize the significance of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth’s development in- 
to a great association of peoples, 
with all but the 80-odd million in- 
habitants of colonies and 
colonies taking part in it of their 
own free will. Americans in India 
treated the persistence of British in- 
fluence as something like an incon- 
venient anachronism. In Australia 
and elsewhere, American diplomats 
tended to play up the grievances 
which existed against Britain and to 
weaken the ties of friendship and 
mutual respect which bind the Com- 
monwealth together. 

Rather than take advantage of the 
existence of the Commonwealth as a 
force for order, stability and democ- 
racy in a troubled world, American 
officials for a time sought to thrust 
Britain, against her 
Europe. Only now are they begin- 
ning to recognize the wisdom of 
Ernest Bevin, who, whenever the 
words “European unity” were men- 
tioned, rumbled, “I prefer the word 
‘Atlantic.’ ” 

It has been profoundly disappoint- 
ing to Britishers that Eisenhower, 


semi- 


will, into 


who as a general showed an un- 
precedented genius for waging gen- 
uine coalition war, as President has 
permitted relations with Britain to 
deteriorate to their lowest point in 
decades. The rot began with Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles’s 
strenuous, and largely politically mo- 
tivated, attempt to give American 
foreign policy a different look from 
what it had under Truman and 
Acheson. In an effort to show the Re- 
publican backwoodsmen that he was 
no effete Easterner but “one of the 
boys,” Dulles made declarations 
which shook British confidence in the 
responsibility of American conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

For a time thereafter, it was said 
that Mr. Dulles’s bark was much 
worse than his bite and that, how- 
ever he might cater to the mob in his 
public statements, in private he con- 


ducted himself in a reasonable and 
responsible manner. There is always 
a danger, however, that politicians 
will believe their own slogans, After 
talking for some months about going 
it alone, the Administration found 
itself practicing what it preached, Sir 
Winston Churchill was compelled to 
make the humiliating admission tp 
the House of Commons that th 
United States had not informed hin 
about plans for exploding the f. 
bomb, and that he had not asked for 
fear of being rebuffed. 

There have been faults on the 
British side as well. But these faults, 
except for the Bevanite minority, 
have never included the sublime folly 
of ignoring the necessity for Anglo. 
American cooperation. As Australian 
Foreign Minister Richard G. Cas 
put it recently: 

“If the day ever comes when 
the Americans wrap themselves 
in the Stars and Stripes and the 
British wrap themselves up in the 
Union Jack, that would indeed ke 
a tragedy for the world. In fac 
the only hope for world salvation 
is that the British and the Amer 
icans should work together « 
closely as one blade of the scissor 
with the other.” 


In line with this way of thinking 
Britain has welcomed the interest tie 
United States is taking in areas 0 
the world which are new to it, such 
as the Middle East, even when this 
interest has, at times, been of suth 
a character as to cause Britain cot: 
siderable inconvenience. Responsible 
British leaders have agreed wit 
Churchill that the two countrie 
affairs are bound to get more a 
more mixed up. 

A similar generosity and ft 
sightedness is needed on the pa 
of Americans. We must get out 
the habit of treating Britain alm 
as an enemy and British influev 
anywhere in the world as an indice 
tion of imperialism. On the 
trary, Britain and her Comm 
wealth must be recognized | 
more important, treated) as our m® 
dependable ally in the uncerli# 
world. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The SPEBSQSA 
Keeps On Singing 


BOHN 


His IS a postscript to the reports 
i my recent week in Washing- 
in. From Monday to Friday, I sat 
jstening in fascination to the Mc- 
Carthy hearings. I left in a state of 
nind which was new to me. I was 
inined to look back over my 
houlder. It was only by exercising 
wnscious control that I could re- 
drain myself from asking my wife or 
the hotel clerk or the elevator man 
whether they had adequate clearance 
fom the proper board. The whole 
population of this country seemed 
riddled with evil and suspicion. 

And then I went from that world 
of corrosive suspicion into a world 
of decent, cheerful, typical Ameri- 
cans. In a word, I attended the six- 
tenth annual international conven- 
tion of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America. I 
don’t know how many singers were 
on hand. The meetings were held in 
Convention Hall, which seats 3,400. 
twas always packed to the doors, 
and there must have been very few 
there who were not regular delegates. 

The organization has 670 chapters 
wattered all over this country and 
Canada and as far away as Guam 
and the Canal Zone. The ideal is to 
have every member a singer in a 
quartet or a chorus. The meetings 
are largely devoted to song. The 
members have their own anthem, 
Keep America Singing. 

During their recent convention, 
the SPEBSQSA’s headquarters were 
tt the Hotel Statler. One evening, 
President Eisenhower went to the 
hotel to address a meeting. Suddenly, 
inthe lobby filled with Barber Shop- 
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pers appeared the President of the 
United States. The confrontation 
was completely unexpected. Nothing 
had been prepared. But these hun- 
dreds of men, without any direction 
or even anyone to give them the 
pitch, instantly started Keep Amer- 
ica Singing and sang it through per- 
fectly—and with that tremendous, 
steady volume which marks their 
choral work. The spontaneity of this 
was characteristic. They believe that 
expression through music is good. It 
has become their natural medium of 
communication. 

All this started in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa just 16 years ago. A couple of 
fellows got together and sent out a 
letter to a few friends. The letter. 
which has been preserved, shows that 
the idea was not completely simple. 
The authors mentioned dictators and 
Government control of an increasing 
number of things. They then asserted 
that the right of peaceable assembly 
doubtless included quartet singing 
and suggested that those who wished 
to preserve this remaining vestige 
of human liberty meet at a certain 
time and place. No church, no school, 
no Government agency had anything 
to do with it. And that is the way 
the organization has run its affairs. 
It is completely spontaneous, com- 
pletely controlled by its members. 

Don’t let me give you the idea that 
any bum who feels moved to let out 
his voice can join a quartet and turn 
his vocal chords loose on the com- 
munity. These are decent people, and 
they behave themselves wherever they 
go. And as they go on, their musical 
standards become increasingly strict. 
Sigmund Spaeth and Geoffrey O’Hara 


have taken a deep interest in their 
activities. Music critics have given 
advice. In the beginning, celebrities 
were sometimes sought out for the 
sake of their names. Among these 
were Al Smith and Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia. Harry Truman has long been a 
member. But the organization has 
gone far beyond looking for celebri- 
ties. It needs nobody’s influence. 

The entertainment at each regional 
or international convention is fur- 
nished by contests of quartets or 
choruses. The judging is very tech- 
nical and very strict. Fifteen judges 
rate the performers on arrangement, 
harmony, voice expression, balance 
and blend, and stage presence. Each 
group is penalized if its performance 
runs less than four minutes or more 
than six. Throughout the sessions 
which I attended, there was spon- 
taneous evidence of good sportsman- 
ship. The losers always accepted de- 
feat with good grace. 

As I wandered about and got 
acquainted with people, there was one 
thing which I kept hearing over and 
over. Members would say to me: 
“Look! See that quartet. The tenor 
is a banker. the lead is a hand in a 
shoe factory, the baritone is an 
elevator man, and the bass is a gar- 
bage collector.” The remark was re- 
peated so often that I was justified in 
thinking that these men are con- 
scious of their democratic variety 
and very proud of it. But the onlook- 
er receives no impression of class 
differences. He sees only a lot of 
jolly, good-looking young fellows 
having a fine time together. 

I suppose it is easy to overrate 
a thing like this. I heard stories of 
men who have sung their way back 
from discouragement and depression. 
One of the leaders has said: “The 
unwritten records of the society are 
dotted with instances where the 
acquisition of a new interest has re- 
newed hope and ambition, given a 
new outlook and consequently a new 
lease on life.” But the main idea is 
to have fun. And, after my week 
with McCarthy, it struck me as a 
wonderful idea. 











The new Premier, for some time a symbol of national resurgence to French youth, 


has pledged a bold program of attack on the nation’s chief problems 


Mendes-France at the Helm 


Paris 
HE FORMATION of a government 
by Pierre Mendés-France was a 
direct result of the fall of Dien- 
bienphu, which gave the final push to 
the long-tottering cabinet of Joseph 
Laniel. To think that Laniel’s de- 
feat means a reversal of France’s 
Atlantic policy is sheer nonsense. 
You cannot blame « parliament for 
voting down a government that has 
just presented it with a Stalingrad 
disaster. 

Dienbienphu climaxed a year of 
weak and uninspiring government 
in which lukewarm advocacy of 
EDC alternated with hesitancy in all 
other fields. 


Parliament for what everyone ex- 


Laniel, selected by 
pected would be a short transitional 

stumble on 
But he did so 


only by following the line of least 


period, managed to 
month after month. 
resistance on every problem. In 
foreign policy, his government was 
often influenced by America, but this 
was not the only influence. The 
Cabinet, which had committed itself 
to ratification of EDC, could not 
even bring itself to the decision to 
place EDC on the Assembly agenda. 
For some weeks, the Geneva Con- 
ference gave Laniel an alibi. At 
Berlin, the Western powers thought 
that by going to Geneva they could 
persuade China not to intervene in 
Indo-China, and thus facilitate an 
Indo-China peace on terms acceptable 
to the West. In the course of the 
Geneva Conference, our policy be- 
came a virtual bid for peace at any 
short of The 


price capitulation. 


By Sal Tas 


principal factor in altering the 
Western position was the military 
struggle in Indo-China. Once the 
French generals had thrown away 


the Government’s last trumps in 


negotiations, Parliament had little 
reason to spare the Government, 
even though Bidault’s line at Geneva 





MENDES-FRANCE: FRENCH CRIPPS 


could hardly be attacked in good 
faith. “Unable to wage war, unable 
to seek peace, you must go,” said 
Francois Mitterand, mouthpiece of 
the opposition. If the second remark 
was not true, the first unquestionably 
was—and that fact brought down 
Laniel. 

It was a dangerous moment. The 
stillness in the country was all the 
more conspicuous because this lack 
of fury signified a deeper lack of 
interest in Parliament. Elected at a 





time when the general mood of the 
voters was swinging to the right, the 
Assembly had only demonstrated the 
complete inability of its Right to 
form a majority of minimum ste. 
bility. Fear crept into the Assembly, 
fear of being forced to face the 
voters. In this atmosphere, the ma 
jority accepted the direction of one 
of the very few members of Parlis- 
ment whose political reputation was 
unblemished therefore 
could bring prestige to the much: 


and who 
compromised body. 

The election of Mendés-France 
was, for the Right, a flight from the 
responsibilities that lay in wait for 
the government to come; for the 
other Deputies, it was an expressiol 
of their desire for a change—a mord 
change, a political change, a chang? 
for the better in some way. For 
such a task Mendés-France had much 
to recommend him. He was a midde: 
of-the-road man, but with progressive 
social concepts. He had a good grasp 
of France’s problems. 
Recognizing that France had to mod: 


economic 


ernize herself and that she woull F 





have to sacrifice to do so, he was tit F 
| the le 


Stafford Cripps of France. He is# 
honest man. He was a minister 1 
the first cabinet of General # 
Gaulle; but when de Gaulle refused 
to take the drastic measures It 
thought 
left the Government. 


rare in French parliamentary histor 
Rene 


necessary, 


gave him great prestige. 


Pleven took Mendés-France’s Cabiné 4 


post, thus launching a careét of 


clever moves along the line of leas 
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; move was possible. 
 tiians lacked the courage to go on 
and chose to let the renewer fail first. 


while 


resistance, Mendés-France 
jsumed the role of Cassandra. He 
became less and less popular in the 
Palais Bourbon as his gloomy fore- 
wsts—on the French economy, on 
Indo-China, on North Africa—were 
confirmed by gloomy facts. 

Last July, Mendés-France got his 
frst opportunity to seek investiture. 
He used it to appeal to the entire 
ration with a broad program for the 
renewal of France. This speech had 
vide repercussions, especially among 
the younger generation, for whom 
Mendés-France became the symbol 
ofnew hope amid the corrupt clichés 
of French politics. 

Now he has received his second 
chance. Laniel’s fall had caused 
sich a thunder that, in the awful 
‘lence that followed, only a bold 
The old_poli- 


Many thought Mendés-France would 
not get a majority. Mendés-France 
probably thought so, too, and con- 
sidered merely repeating last year’s 
propagandistic move. But the atmos- 
phere had changed greatly. Both he 
and Parliament would have been 
damaged by a repetition of last year’s 
fruitless effort. Feeling that the 
situation was too serious to play 
with, Mendés-France made a_ bold 
stroke, which succeeded. 

There is no stable majority in the 
French Assembly. People who agree 


_ one problem part company as 


soon as another turns up. The re- 
sult is the endless chain of govern- 
mental crises, as different majorities 
arise on different questions. To 


: overcome this, Mendés-France took 
| the leading problems that faced him 


and separated them chronologically. 
As everyone wanted a truce in Indo- 
China, he proposed to tackle that 
first. He asked the Assembly to give 


: him four weeks; if within that time 
i P truce was not concluded, the 
» “ssembly was free to vote him down. 


Then Mendés-France proposed to 
tackle North Africa; then EDC; 


; finally, the internal transformation 


of France. As one mortgage after 
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another was lifted from the Deputies, 
political life would become increas- 
ingly normal. 

Mendés-France promised all-out 
negotiations for an armistice, but he 
refused capitulation; he even insisted 
on France’s continued presence in 
Indo-China. He also promised the 
Assembly that, during the negotia- 
tions, his government would prepare 
the means which his successor would 
need to prosecute the war if his nego- 
tiations failed. This turned his four- 
week proposal into an ultimatum to 
the Vietminh. It also presaged the 
internationalization of the Indo- 
Chinese war—a logical step which 
Laniel-Bidault-Pleven toyed with but 
never took. 

In North Africa, Mendés-France 
promised to re-establish order in 
regions now on the verge of civil 
war. At the same time, he announced 
that he would reopen negotiations 
with the nationalist leaders. For 
Tunisia, this means negotiations with 
Habib Bourguiba to grant the Tuni- 
sians a large measure of self-govern- 
ment and internal sovereignty. For 
Morocco, Mendés-France calls for a 
complete revision of the policy that 
led to the expulsion of the former 
Sultan; the terrorist activities there 
probably will not cease until the Sul- 
tan is brought back. 

The prestige enjoyed by Mendeés- 
France and his friend Mitterand in 
African nationalist circles is such 
that high hopes have been raised 
among them. On the other hand, 
there is deep resentment among the 
colonial French. Already a cam- 
paign against Mendés-France, with 
anti-Semitic overtones, has begun in 


- Tunisia and Morocco. Steps to con- 


ciliate the African nationalists will 
be answered by desperate action by 
the French colons, who have power- 
ful allies in Parliament, especially in 
Mendés-France’s own Radical party. 
Quite probably, the first clash be- 
tween the new government and the 
Assembly will take place on the 
North African question. 

In the field of European policy, 
Mendés-France strongly underwrote 


the Atlantic alliance, but made two 
remarks and a proposal. He said re- 
jection of EDC would be a catas- 
trophe for French prestige abroad, 
and that ratification of the treaty by 
a small majority might seriously dis- 
turb the unity of the nation. There- 
fore, he proposed to bring the op- 
posing forces together and try to 
work out a compromise. The pro- 
posal embodying the compromise 
would be brought to the Assembly, 
which would be asked in any event 
to rule on EDC before the Parlia- 
mentary holidays start. At least a 
date for the debate is set, which is 
more than Laniel ever accomplished. 

At first sight, the idea of a com- 
promise seems nothing but another 
of the “alternatives” that have been 
discussed in the Assembly by EDC’s 
opponents. By investing Mendeés- 
France, the Assembly replaced a 
government that had, at least 
formally, committed itself to EDC 
with a government uncommitted to 
ratification and pledged to seek a 
compromise. This explains the re- 
sistance to Mendés-France by the 
adherents of EDC, particularly in the 
MRP, which was demonstrated when 
he formed his cabinet. The whole 
EDC bloc (the MRP, Radicals like 
René Mayer, the Socialists) refused 
to join the cabinet. 

Two qualifications should be noted. 
First, Mendés-France accepted, even 
demanded German rearmament. As 
he put it, his compromise would 
merely seek another form for Ger- 
man rearmament. Second, Mendés- 
France sought a compromise between 
the leading groups. This means that 
his effort can succeed only if the 
EDC adherents accept it. If not, he 
must give up; to force his com- 
promise through Parliament by a 
small majority would be as distasteful 
to him as ratifying EDC in that 
fashion. If the EDC bloc maintains 
its opposition, then a vote for a 
compromise would simply be a vote 
to reject the treaty—a_ rejection 
which Mendés-France has publicly 
declared would be a catastrophe. If 
the EDC bloc is firm, then, they 
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MENDES-FRANCE coxssveo 


cannot be overruled. On this ques- 
tion, Mendés-France will be quite 
vulnerable, because he will already 
have the neutralists against him. 

The refusal of the EDC bloc to 
join his cabinet left Mendés-France 
with whatever Radicals he could get 
and with the Gaullists. They were, 
in any case, closest to his program of 
internal transformation. That his 
cabinet leans toward the anti-EDC 
group is true. The most conspicuous 
of the new ministers is the Minister 
of Defense, General Koenig, a Gaul- 
list who is fiercely anti-EDC. But 
Koenig is also the man who two years 
ago proposed that the 
—the French draftees who cannot 
now be sent outside Europe—be dis- 
patched to Indo-China to force a 
rapid victory. 
must fulfill Mendés-France’s promise 
that the war can be prosecuted if 
present negotiations fail. 


‘ 


“contingents” 


He is the man who 


Examining Mendeés-France’s pro- 
gram, one must say that it offers 
Washington less, in words at least. 
than the Laniel Government did. But 
Mendés-France’s 
differ appreciably from those of An- 
thony Eden. 
the same illusions on China. This 
may be annoying, but it is not a 
French turn to the East. And Wash- 
ington may legitimately speculate 
which is more useful: the conformist 
promises made by the shaky Laniel 
Cabinet which could 
good its pledges, or the less con- 
formist commitment of a man who 


policies do not 


Both probably share 


never make 


sets out to form an energetic, respon- 
sible government with real authority 
~——a man, furthermore, who may be 
capable of performing that miracle. 

Mendés-France’s greatest task is 
the transformation of backward 
France into a modern nation capable 
European 
This, too, is Mendeés-France’s real 
field. Looking at the people in his 
cabinet, I see no reason for pessim- 
ism. I never believed that the 
Gaullists could be written off with 
the cliché label of right-wing. The 
party split some time ago, and it is 
the left-wing Gaullists who are repre- 


of facing competition. 


c 


sented in the present cabinet, together 
with the more progressive Radicals. 

I will not deny that there is a lot 
of dangerous naiveté in Mendeés- 
France. His talk about forgetting 
party lines and concentrating on 
personalities is just so many words. 
The fact is that he will have to work 
with the parties, as the formation of 
his cabinet showed. He cannot neg- 
lect blocs of votes; this will soon 
demonstrate itself abundantly. His 
majority may well crack when his 
social and economic program comes 
up. Then again, under the impact 
of his national reputation a majority 
may bow before him: it is too early 
to tell. 

There is much naiveté, too. in his 
concept of foreign policy. The idea 
that foreign policy should be to a 
large extent a function of domestic 
strength is sound. But this cannot 
be drawn out to mean that the world 
must wait around while France is 
recovering, or that a government of 
renewal can do without a foreign 
policy. Besides. domestic strength is 
itself strongly influenced by the situa- 
tion abroad. All this Mendés-France 
is now learning. Power has already 
begun to reshape his ideas. 

Moreover, Mendés-France has 
never been a neutralist: he never 
favored capitulation in Indo-China: 
far too erudite to be anti- 
We should also remem- 


he is 
American. 
ber that the Indo-China war gave a 
special turn to U.S. aid to France. 
and that the Laniel Cabinet. like its 
predecessors, disposed of this aid in 
ways that did not promote the re- 
newal of the French economy. It is 
easy to understand how a man so 
committed to internal renewal could 
lapse into rancorous remarks about 
the connection between the American- 
supported Indo-Chinese war and 
France’s stagnation. We may hope 
that power will sober him. 


The real of Mendes- 


France’s position, however, is this: 


paradox 


He wants France to concentrate on 
But from 
stagnation he 


internal transformation. 
internal 
draws conclusions in the field of 


France’s 





foreign policy which prevent hin 
from uniting those who could sup. The 
port his domestic reforms. By stick. 
ing dogmatically to his foreign-policy al 
ideas, he could wreck all his chance 
for internal reforms. This woul 
mean he was sacrificing his domesti 
policy to his foreign policy! If his 
government breaks down on an inter. 
national problem before he shows 
what he can do at home, he wil 
have failed inexorably. And he ma 
never get chance. Tle 
French voters are much less jnter. 
ested in EDC than the Deputies. Ney 
elections, if held, would be foughi 
out on the issue of EDC, but the: 


another 































would be decided, as always, by 

cial and economic interests. 
Mendeés-France gave the Commu 

nists the severest trouncing they eve 


> 


received in Parliament. The cool 
k i E hando' 
restrained way in which he define Wil 
the Communist group as enemies of mee 
the fatherland, acolytes of the enemy. ie 
threw them right back into the pa 
quarantine from which they had ju’ isn 
managed to escape. Mendes-Frane sie 
refused Communist support in a wa sruble 
that should be a lesson for Socialis shiehee 
like Naegelen and Le Troquer. wh § ‘ig 
accepted it some months ago. Thil bein 
the Communists still voted for hin}... ' 
made Mendés-France’s attacks sf 1, , 
them all the more biting and effective packed 
It was silly for Washington tor }.,... 
act to the new Premier with the sig dy, b 
of relief that, anyhow, his govert dk 
ment would be up for approval agit jovial 
in four weeks. Washington’s sec0l' BD Jen.9 
reaction was much better: it unde ie, 
lined his promise to pursue the AHP jot y, 
lantic alliance, his refusal to capil fact, h 
late, his demand for German ™& gation. 
armament. matche 
Already Mendés-France has gives Man 
hope to the young in France. Ths for thi 
should not be sneered at. Fran tribute 
has reached a stage in which 2” countr; 
form of the nation’s political mH status 
is even more important than solution almost 
of immediate problems. The Mei strong] 
dés-France experiment therefore & develo, 
serves great sympathy. If he % 9 remain 


ceeds, it will be a revolution. Ith life?’ 
fails. who has a decent alterna” middle. 
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The carefree, jovial Ceylonese are politically apathetic 


and give little thought to impending economic crisis 


See Ceylon 
and Live 


By G. S. Bhargava 


CoLoMBO 
W@ ce CEYLON and live.” reads a 
Ceylon Government publicity 
handout beckoning tourists to the 
land of “dance and music.” Though 
a rather cheap adaptation of the 
famous saying about Naples of yore. 
the slogan is not without substance. 
It reveals the outlook of the island’s 
people on life in general and the 
problems confronting them in _par- 
ticular. Especially to one from India, 
it is glaringly evident that the Cey- 
lonese live every minute of their 
lives avidly, almost greedily. 

In Colombo, one finds the shops 
packed with imported goods, eating 
houses almost always filled to capa- 
city, bazaars doing a brisk business, 
and men and women in a carefree, 
jovial mood. Don’t they have prob- 
lems? I wondered. Even Prime Min- 
ister Sir John Kotelawala did not 
lok weighed down with troubles. In 
| fact, he sidetracked political conver- 
sttions with anecdotes about soccer 
matches and picnics with girl friends. 

Many explanations are volunteered 
for this Ceylonese attitude. Some at- 
tribute it to the ease with which the 
| “ountry achieved its present political 

satus. But how can people who are 
almost apathetic to politics be so 
| Stongly influenced by a_ political 
| development whose repercussions still 

temain to be felt in other walks of 
fe’ The second explanation, i.e., 
middle-class preponderance, is equally 
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untenable, because in India even the 
middle classes do not share this ap- 
proach to life. Perhaps the answer is 
to be found in Buddhism, the island’s 
principal religion. It have 
wrought this miracle by providing 
its adherents with a more rational 


must 


perspective than is possible under 
other religions. 

Another peculiarity of Ceylon is 
the comparative absence of linguistic 
feeling. Tamil—in its pristine form 
—and Sinhalese are the two main 
languages in the island, with Jafna 
in the north and Kandy in the south 
as their respective cultural centers. 
But there is no linguistic friction be- 
tween the Jafnites and Kandyans. 
Even the racial difference stemming 
from the fact that the Tamils are 
Dravidians and the Kandyans Aryans 
is more academic than real. Other- 
wise, the thorny Ceylon Indian prob- 
Jem would not exist. 

People of Indian origin in Ceylon 
are mostly Tamils, and if, out of 
racial or linguistic affinity, the Cey- 
lon Tamils had made common cause 
with them, the Kandyan Aryans 
would have been easily outnumbered. 
However, a Tamilian like Sir John 
Kotelawala is as keen on sending 
away the “surplus” Indians as the 
Aryan opposition leader, volatile 
Bandaranaike. That the Ceylon 
Tamils were not taken in by the idea 
of a sovereign Tamil state compris- 
ing Tamil areas of India and Ceylon, 


which was suggested some time ago 
by several South Indian politicians, 
further proves the linguistic appeal’s 
inefficacy. 

Ceylon occurs prominently in Hin- 
du mythology: It is called “Lanka,” 
meaning an island peopled with dark- 
bodied demons (Dravidians). Indian 
gods (Aryans) invaded the island 
but did not set up an empire; re- 
placement of evil by good was their 
aim and it was achieved. But history 
reveals a different trend: The Aryan 
Kandyans were driven by the Dravid- 
ians from the southern tip of India 
to the south of the island. The crowd- 
ed port of Jafna is a standing monu- 
ment to this migration. 

Both history and mythology sub- 
stantiate the Ceylonese fear of “In- 
dian imperialism.” “Imperialism of 
the underdog” is the caustic phrase 
coined by Bandaranaike, who heads 
the opposition Lanka Freedom party, 
to describe the preponderance of: In- 
dian labor in Ceylon. But, unlike 
other imperialisms, this “imperial- 
ism” is indispensable to the island’s 
economy. Even the most fanatic anti- 
Indian politicians realize this and 
confine their hostility to “surplus” 
Indians. 

Brought to the island as inden- 
tured labor, the Indian workers have 
built up, with their sweat and blood, 
the tea, rubber and other plantations 
which are today the mainstay of 
Ceylon’s economy. Moreover, about 
500,000 of the total 800,000 Indian 
workers have never been to India 
since birth. To uproot them from 
their homes and transplant them to 
a strange country, albeit the land of 
their origin, is reprehensible from 
any point of view. Similarly, there 
are Indian employes in Ceylon who 
have temporary-residence permits 
which cease to be valid the moment 
they leave the island even on a 
holiday! 

There is another part of the In- 
dian problem which is prevalent in 
almost every Southeast Asian coun- 
try. This involves Indian business- 
men and moneylenders, who monopo- 
lize trade and industry and push out 
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CEYLON comrnoz 


the “natives” by sheer financial 
superiority. They have a knack of 
circumventing every restriction im- 
posed on transferring money from the 
country in which they operate, and 
of getting their profits home safely. 
The economies of the countries con- 
cerned are greatly affected by their 
activities, and the governments are 
justified in dealing with them in as 
effective a manner as necessary. If 
Ceylon had made a distinction be- 
tween those Indians who labor for 
the island’s prosperity and those who 
reap a rich harvest without having 
ever sown, no one could have pointed 
an accusing finger at it. 

What is more, with a population 
of only 7 million, Ceylon can take 
in a few hundred thousand Indians 
from the densely populated south. 
Culturally, too, there is much in com- 
mon between the Ceylonese Tamils 
and the people of Indian origin. But, 
curiously enough, while the Burma 
Government goes out of its way to 
offer Burmese nationality to Indians 
long resident there, Ceylon is trying 
to brand thousands of them stateless 
and drive them to India. There is 
no explanation for this policy other 
than fear of domination, justified or 
otherwise. 

If the average Ceylonese is care- 
free and jovial, he is also easy- 
going and lazy. Very few of the 
island’s requirements are found at 
home; even potatoes are imported 
from Australia. When it enjoyed a 
monopoly in rubber and tea, Ceylon 


could afford the luxury of a pre- 
ponderance of imports over exports. 
Now, with the advent of synthetic 
rubber and increasing competition 
from other tea-producing areas, the 
monopoly is almost gone, but the bal- 
ance-of-payments position 
the same. While exports rose 16 per 
cent between 1948 and 1953, the 
corresponding increase in imports 
was 35 per cent. Until this imbalance 
is rectified, Ceylon’s industrial and 
agricultural progress is bound to be 
slow. 


remains 


Politics in Ceylen is also unique. 
Public leadership is a close preserve, 
a kind of feudal inheritance, which 
leaves the vast multitudes untouched 
and uninterested. The ruling United 
National party (UNP) is the mo- 
nopoly of a single family and is 
humorously called the uncle-nephew 


party. (The present Prime Minister . 


and UNP leader, Sir John Kotel- 
awala, is the nephew of D. S. Sen- 
anayake, a former Prime Minister 
and party leader.) Almost all the 
leading lights of the party are related. 
And while the UNP does not readily 
fit into any accepted political nomen- 
clature, it can be safely described as 
conservative—though that does not 
mean it has a social philosophy or 
ideology. Except for Indian labor, 
there is not much of a working class 
in the island, and the party does not 
claim to represent the former, so it 
is middle-class in character and out- 
look. 


The lack of an alternative party, 





INCREASED VOCABULARY 


The science of television is bringing many new words into the language——News item. 
& guag’ 


The dictionary swells and squirms 

With scientific, rare words— 

New technical descriptive terms, 
And vigorous new swear words. 


(The latter being not, of course, 
Permitted stars or cuers, 
But used with frequency and force 


By vocal televiewers.) 


—Richard Armour 








coupled with the fact that some mem. 
bers, like the present Finance Min. 
ister and Governor-General-designate, 
Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, are highly 
capable and efficient administrators, 
keeps the UNP in power. Sir Oliver 
is known as the one-man brain trust 
of Ceylon and has survived three 
Prime Ministers. As in India, the 
opposition is heterogeneous, but an 
additional disadvantage is that no 
single party has been able to com. 
bine seasoned leadership with ap 
appealing program. Bandaranaike’s 
Lanka Freedom party, for instance, 
is a conglomeration of disgruntled 
politicians as devoid of an ideology 
as is the ruling party. It believes in 
living on bogeys and rarely dis. 
cusses real issues. 

N. M. Perera’s Trotskyist Sama 
Samajist party has more negative 
virtues than positive ones. It has 
definitely curbed the growth of Stal 
inist influence in the island. Beyond 
that, however, it has failed to strike 
roots in Ceylon and adapt theoretical 
Trotskyism to the requirements of ¢ 
country that has neither a working 
class nor much of a peasantry. The 
championship of Indian labor's caus 
by the Trotskyists and Communist 
has only widened the gulf betwee 
the people of Indian origin and the 
Ceylonese middle class. The Sam 
Samajists could very well provide a 


alternative to the UNP if they shed 


their theoretical lopsidedness and F 


developed a comprehensive outlook 
like that of Socialists elsewhere in 
Asia. 

The 
than nuisance value. Recently. the 
registered a small dent in the Sam 
Samajist party and won over soli 
of its members under the guise ofa 
“united front.” But the Covert 
ment’s vigilance in_ isolating the 
local Stalinists from outside soure 
of financial and other help, and the 


Communists have no moth | 
> out tl 








apathy of the average Ceylon 
toward slogan-mongering professiot 
al polities, have reduced the Com: 
munist party to a group of the 
oreticians cut off from the wot 
around them. 
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ARGUS 


cellent idea. It has voted down 
the Administration-sponsored amend- 
ment to slash the voting age to 18. 
Too bad. It seems to me that giving 
the vote to 18-year-olds would be the 
best remedy for all our troubles, do- 
mestic as well as foreign. We adults 
have surely made an awful mess of 
everything. It is only fair to assume 
that the teen-agers could do better. 

A number of problems would be 
easily solved with the lowering of 
the voting age. By offering the teen- 
agers a chance to enter politics, we 
would most likely contribute a great 
deal to the elimination of juvenile 
delinquency. There is nothing like 
politics to transform a delinquent in- 
to a respectable citizen. As a matter 
of fact, I am personally in favor of 
lowering the voting age to 15 or even 
14, but that would be asking too 
much. 

We now have a GOP administra- 
tion. What is wrong with having a 
Bop administration? One could, to 
judge by performance, combine both. 

Opponents of the measure point 
out that there are quite a few people 
in public life who have not yet 
grown up anyway and can easily be 
counted as teen-agers, so why lower 
the voting age? The argument is 
Wrong. An adult who has not grown 
up never will. A teen-ager still has a 
chance, 


| SENATE has just killed an ex- 


I am not certain about the Presi- 
dency; I don’t think a young man of 
18 should become eligible for so ex- 
alted an office. The job, after all, re- 
quires a certain amount of exper- 
tence. 19. I should say, would be 
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a more acceptable age. However, we 
should all welcome a young man of 
18 as our Secretary of State. It would 
be a pleasure to have him get up at 
some future Geneva Conference (or, 
as a teen-ager would call it, Brain- 
Session) and exclaim, pointing at 
Comrade Molotov: “Dig that crazy 
Russian!” After several months of 
negotiating with Molotov, our youth- 
ful Secretary of State could tell him 
amiably: “Mister, you’re a real Gone 
Ghoul.” It would, of 
compliment, but it would 
Molotov very sad: He would be re- 
minded of his former friends, gone 
ghouls all. 

Should our teen-age Secretary of 
State find himself unable to reach an 
agreement with the Gone Ghouls of 
the East, or to gain the support of 
our friends and allies, the Hep Brains 
of the West, he could return home 
and tell the people about his un- 
fortunate experience with the Crazy 
Mixed-up Cats—the Eastern Drips 
and the Western Schmagegi. 

Domestic politics, too, would be 
clarified and simplified if the teen- 
agers entered the field. The investi- 
gation of Communist activities, for 
one thing, would acquire a different 
and more pleasing aspect when con- 
ducted by the young ones. A teen- 
ager, when questioning a Red, would 
be hep to the situation at once. If a 
Red, receiving a summons to testify 
being 


course, be a 
make 


—or, to put it correctly, 
wagged a pinky—refused to disclose 
his identity or tell his real name, the 
investigator could tell him: “OK, 
man, I'll call you Joe Slump, the 


midget.” 


By M. K. Argus 


Dig That Crazy Idea, Senator: 
Bop Instead of GOP Leadership 


There would be no need for re- 
calcitrant witnesses to invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. If the witness re- 
fused to answer the question, “Have 
you ever been or are you now a 
Red?” the investigator would tell 
him: “Why don’t you turn blue?” 
And that would be the end of the 
witness. 

The McCarthy-Stevens 
gation, too, would have gained con- 
siderably if all the people who con- 
ducted it and participated in it were 
teen-agers. Not that it was a bad 
show; for my money, it was as good 
a show as any. But with a few teen- 
agers added it would have become 
the greatest show on earth. The 
trouble with the investigation was 
that too many of its principals were 
adult men in their second childhood, 
instead of, like Messrs. Cohn and 
Schine, young men in their first 
adultery. 

Were Secretary Stevens, say, 19, 
and Senator McCarthy 18, the affair 
would have become the gonest of all 
gone spectacles. It would have had 
the coolest acts; it would have be- 
come the bitter end, and, as every 
teen-ager will tell you, there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the world crazier 
or goner than the bitter end. And, 
for all we know, Mr. Stevens would 
have said to Senator McCarthy: 
“Joe, go man, go, and let us coo.” 
He had said it severai times before 
the investigation, you know. 

Indeed, ours would be a better 
world with the teen-agers admitted 
to the act. Why not give the young- 
sters a chance? They deserve it, but 
utterly-utterly, woo-woo! 


investi- 





ALTERNATIVES TO 
THE H-BOMB | 


Strengthen 


the Atlantic Community 


By Hans Kohn 





This is the second article in the series begun in last 
week’s New Leaver by Lewis Mumford. Dr. Hans Kohn is 
one of the great authorities on nationalism. Born in 
Prague, he came to the United States in 1933. From 
1934 to 1949, he was Professor of History at Smith 
College; since then, he has been Professor of History at 
the City College of New York. He has also taught at Har- 
vard, California, Colorado, Yale, Dartmouth and North- 
western Universities. Among his many books are The 
Idea of Nationalism, Prophets and Peoples. The Twenti- 
eth Century: A Midway Account of the Western World. 
Revolutions and Dictatorships, and World Order in 
Historical Perspective. Dr. Kohn also edited German 
History: Some New German Views. just published by 
Beacon Press, and has contributed to numerous encyclo- 
pedias, periodicals and scholarly journals. 





4 HE FOREIGN PoLicy of the Western democracies 
should have one goal: to preserve and strengthen 
the Western way of life and to prevent war. The Germans 
regarded World War I and World War II as primarily 
wars against the West: the Russians under Lenin and 
Stalin went even further in their condemnation of the 
West and their conviction that the West was doomed. 
The West—and that is as true of Britain and France as 
of the United States—understood the nature of the men- 
ace neither in World War I nor in World War II. In 
1917. Norman Angell wrote in The Political Conditions 
of Allied Success: 

“The survival of the Western democracies, insofar 
as that is a matter of the effective use of their force. 
depends upon their capacity to use it as a unit, during 
the war and after. That unity we have not attained. 
even for the purposes of the war, because we have 
refused to recognize its necessary conditions—a kind 
and degree of democratic internationalism to which 
current political ideas and feelings are hostile: an 
internationalism which is not necessary to the enemy, 
but is to us... . Return to the old relationships after 
the war will sooner or later doom the democratic na- 
tions, however powerful each may be individually, to 
subjugation in detail by a group inferior in power but 
superior in material unity—a unity which autocracy 
achieves at the cost of freedom and human worth.” 
Twenty-three years later, what Norman Angell foresaw 

had happened. In 1940. the whole European Continent, 


with the exception of Switzerland and Sweden, was in 
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the hands of dictators who, though jealous of one another, 
were united in their rejection of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. At that critical moment, in June 1940, the British 
Government took a step of unprecedented daring. No 
single official document shows a greater understanding 
of the nature of the challenge and of the Western re. 
sponse to it: 

“At this most fateful moment in the history of the 
modern world,” the British proposal to France read, 
“the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
French Republic make this declaration of indissoluble 
union and unyielding resolution in their common de 
fense of justice and freedom, against subjection to 2 
system which reduces mankind to a life of robots and 
slaves. The two governments declare that France and 
Great Britain shall no longer be two nations but one 
Franco-British union. The constitution of the Union 
will provide for joint organs of defense, foreign. 
financial and economic policies. Every citizen o 
France will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great 
Britain, every British subject will become a citizen of 
France.” 

Thus, the two ancient realms of Britain and France 
were to enter a union for war and peace: all the accumw- 
lated distrust and memories of friction of many centuries 


were brushed away. If the French Cabinet had accepted § 


the British proposal, the exile governments of Norway 
and the Netherlands, then in London, would have joined 
the union. The ultimate effect upon democracy and peace 
in Europe and beyond would have been incalculable 
The inroads of Communism into Europe after World 
War II would have been stopped at the onset. the specter 
of a new German nationalism would not have haunted 
the West. the basis for democracy in France, Italy and 
Germany would have been mightily strengthened. 

But there was little understanding of the fundamental 
need for a union of democracies—not only in Franc, 
but in the United States. Leading circles in America 
during World War II regarded the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain as allies with an equal claim on Americas 
sympathy and support. Many even went so far as 
prefer the Soviet Union to “imperialist” Britain and 
see in British imperialism the chief danger after World 
War II. The reception of Churchill’s famous speech 
Fulton, Missouri in February 1946, demanding coopét 
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tion of the democracies in the face of the Soviet menace, 
ceived a partly hostile and partly cool reception in the 
nited States. Many Americans accused Mr. Churchill 
trying to mobilize the United States to fight the battles 
of the British Empire. 

Barely a year later, in March 1947, the American Gov- 
enment, by extending protection to Turkey and Greece, 
recognized the sanity of Mr. Churchill’s warning and took 
w the traditional British policy in the Middle East, This 
yw “Truman Doctrine” formed the historical landmark 
in America’s turn from hemispheric isolationism to 
yorldwide cooperation and responsibility. 

A logical step on this road was the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty two years later, in April 1949, in 
Washington. Many regarded the treaty as merely an 
ai hoc military defensive alliance against the threat of 
amed aggression by Communist Russia, and, unfortun- 
ately, the reality of NATO for the first five years of its 
aistence seems to bear out this very limited concept. 
But, from the beginning, the statesmen signing the treaty 
had a higher vision. President Truman rightly pointed 
out that, if an Atlantic Pact had existed in 1914 and 
1939, it would have prevented the acts of aggression 
which led to two World Wars: but he also said, “We 
ae joined by a common heritage of democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, and the rule of law.” Some of the speak- 
ers at the signing of the pact stressed the fact that NATO 
should be not a military alliance, but a closer union of 
the Western democracies based upon common traditions. 
‘The North Atlantic Pact is an act of faith in the destiny 
of Western civilization,” Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
declared. “It places in the service of this civilization and 
of peace the most powerful means of defense that has 
ever been created.” Carlo Sforza of Italy hoped that the 
pact would be the beginning of an organic growth of 
liberty like the English Magna Carta, “on one side in- 
langibles, on the other side a continuous creation.” And 
Emest Bevin of Britain visualized the realization of the 
hopes which Norman Angell had voiced in 1917. “At 
lat,” he said, “democracy is no longer a series of iso- 
ited units. It has become a cohesive organism, deter- 
mined to fulfil its great purpose.” 

The concept of the North Atlantic Treaty was the 
supreme achievement and the most mature expression 
of the new American foreign policy. The pact was due 
to American initiative; but, at the same time. the surviv- 
ing strength of traditional American isolationism pre- 
Vented the growth of NATO into something more than 
a defensive military alliance. Impatient and eager for 
ckar-cut decisions, addicted to illusions and oversimpli- 
fications in international relations, most Americans ex- 
pected a showdown with the Soviet Union within a very 
few years and believed that the near future would bring 
only the choice between war and agreed-upon peace. 
Thus, NATO was envisaged by many not as a perma- 
nent “cohesive organism” to insure the strength of West- 
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ern civilization and to lay the foundations of a demo- 
cratic internationalism, but as a passing phase—with all 
emphasis upon temporary military measures, When the 
danger of Communist military aggression did not ma- 
terialize, when Yugoslavia, Iran and West Berlin were 
not invaded, the urgency of NATO diminished in the 
eyes of the Western nations. The very young democratic 
internationalism gave way to the ingrained forces of 
nationalism under various names— isolationism, neutral- 
ism, concern for national sovereignty and independence. 

This trend was foreseen, and desired, by Stalin in his 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR in October 
1952. which has formed the basis of the Soviet “peace” 
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policy ever since. Communist propaganda during the 
last three years has been directed toward undermining 
democratic internationalism and inflaming and exploiting 
sentiments of nationalism and sovereignty everywhere. 
In his final speech to the Nineteenth Congress of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union, Stalin said that 
in the West 

“the banner of national independence and _ national 

sovereignty has been thrown overboard. There can be 

no doubt that it is up to you, representatives of the 

Communist and democratic parties, to raise the ban- 

ner and carry it forward, if you want to be patriots 

for your countries, and if you want to be the leading 
force of nations.” 

The Communists are in no position to wage open war 
against the united democracies or to undermine an or- 
ganized democratic international community by their 
propaganda. They wish, therefore, to intensify every- 
where the divisions within and among the democratic 
nations, to support all nationalist trends and back all 
demands for “going it alone,’ “America first,” “la 
France seule” and whatever slogans in various countries 
express the desire for political, economic and cultural 
“independence” from the other nations of Western civil- 
ization. All these slogans and movements not only under- 
mine the democratic unity which alone can assure peace. 
but also increase fear and suspicion in the democratic 
camp. The Communists wish to play America off against 
Britain, France against Germany, in the hope of bring- 
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ing about those conflicts and wars among the democracies 
which Stalin predicted in 1952 when he stated that war 
between the Soviet Union and Western nations was less 
likely than war between the “capitalist” countries. 

As far as the future can be foreseen, there exists no 
possibility of a real agreement with the Commuist world 
in its present state of mind. Nor is a world war prob- 
able. The existence of NATO and the successful defense 
of the Republic of Korea against Communist aggression 
in 1950 make new military ventures on the part of the 
Soviet Union unlikely. But the Communists will, for 
any foreseeable future and with all the means at their 
disposal, continue the war against Western civilization. 
a war of nerves, a political and psychological war which 
cannot be countered by arms alone. If the Western de- 
mocracies wish to survive, without being forced by fear 
or panic into losing the very substance of their way of 
life, they must, far beyond purely military means, create 
a community of Western democracies with a common 
foreign and economic policy. 

This has been expressed by many leading statesmen 
of the free world in recent years. At the NATO meeting 
in Ottawa in September 1951, Herbert Morrison of 
Britain declared: 

“Besides developing to the utmost our cooperation 
under this treaty in the problems of defense, I am 
sure we should strive by every possible means to in- 
crease the common action and common thinking of 
the Atlantic powers in matters of peace until eventu- 
ally we create a true community or union within the 
free world. We are now concentrating on strengthening 
our defenses and insuring our Western way of life 
against risk of aggression, but we must not forget the 
long-term objectives and the desperate need for unity 
among free men. I am sure that we should look for- 
ward to the day when in the fullness of time there will 
be a common citizenship for all the peoples in the 
North Atlantic community, with all the barriers to 
thought, travel, trade and understanding swept away.” 
And on April 2, 1952 General Dwight D. Eisenhower 

said: 

“If the free nations are to remain secure, our peo- 
ples must march together, agreed on common goals, 
and win that cooperative unity possible only in a free 
society. . . . It seems almost as if the nations of the 
West have been, for decades, blindly enacting parts 
in a drama that could have been written by Lenin. 
This pattern of events, which points so surely to 
ultimate disaster, can be changed if only the peoples 
of the West have the wisdom to make a complete 
break with many things of the past and show a will- 
ingness to do something new and challenging.” 

It is a long step from declarations by Norman Angell 
and Winston Churchill, by Morrison and Eisenhower to 
the change in public attitudes which alone can turn these 
declarations into reality, For that purpose. more daring 
and imaginative leadership will be needed in the Western 
world than is at present apparent. Today, we seem to 
be approaching the nadir of democratic internationalism 
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in the leading democracies—the United States, Britain 
and France. The nations sink back into the accustomed 
rut of their “independent” nationalism, as they did after 
World War I and as they tried to do immediately after 
World War II. 

The strongest among the democratic nations seems 
most paralyzed by fear in its constructive thinking, 
McCarthyism is only one of the expressions of this with. 
drawal into nationalism; it is fundamentally and tradi. 
tionally more anti-British than anti-Russian. more anti- 
liberal than anti-Communist. It goes hand in hand with 
the restrictions on travel and the exchange of ideas, the 
refusal of passports and visas, as if a few visiting fellow. 
travelers could undermine the security or democratic 
faith of the strongest democratic nation on earth. It leads 
to superfluous and sensational loyalty investigations of 
men like Dr. Oppenheimer and Dr. Bunche which must 
arouse the suspicion that the American democracy is as 
honeycombed with traitors as the Communist regimes 
seem to be. 

Even more damaging to America’s leadership is the 
way in which not so much the American Government as 
influential elements in the American people wish to 
exercise this leadership, claiming for the United States 
not the position of primus inter pares in a democratic 
community of equals but that of the power calling the 
tune and demanding “loyal” cooperation on the part of 
America’s allies without rendering equally “loyal” coop- 
eration to those allies. 

All these weaknesses can be overcome only by an in- 
creased and permanent consultation among the democra- 
cies on all questions of foreign and military policy and 
of economic and cultural interchange. Habits of discuss 
ing and deciding common issues in common must be 
developed by the creation of appropriate institutions. 
Such a unity would provide a growing feeling of strength 
in the democracies and lessen fears and apprehensions; 
it would, at the same time, quench the Communist hopes 
of dividing the West and thereby destroying Westem 
civilization; it would make that civilization safe against 
all its enemies, whether fascism or Communism, Chines 
or Japanese imperialism, or any possible combination of 
those forces which, though theoretically hostile to each 
other, easily unite for the overthrow of the common 
enemy, the West. Around an Anglo-American nucleus. 
the democratic forces not only of the smaller Westem 
countries but of France, Germany and Italy could sue 
cessfully overcome the anti-Western temptations rooted 
in some political traditions and partly in the social struc 
ture of these great nations which have contributed 
much to Western civilization. By assuming leadership. 
the United States, which is in many ways the product 
of all the forces of Western civilization, could repay i 
debt to them by pointing the way to their unification 
not only to prevent war but to preserve and strengthen 
the Western way of life. 
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Revived Hollywood Stars Wide Screen, 


TV, Remakes and Narrow Vision 


HoLLywoop 
OLLYWOOD presents a different 
face from the gloomy days of 
1948-50. Then, with weekly attend- 
ance cut to half what it was in the 
1945-46 boom days, with television 
storming the entertainment ramparts 
and with legislative committees and 
amateur subversion-hunters waiting 
anxiously in the wings, the industry’s 
prophets were ready to throw in the 
towel. In those dark days, the sages 
could be heard saying: “All Holly- 
wood needs to get back on its feet 
is some good pictures.” This was 
absurd then and it still is. Good pic- 
tures continue to come out in the 
same small percentage as before, and 
itis a safe guess that, if none of 
them had been made at all, the ex- 
tent of Hollywood’s recovery would 
have been just the same. 

What is responsible for the return 
of employment to a large segment of 
this once-terrified industry? What 
causes that extra spring in the step 
of so many once-marginal writers, 
directors, technicians and actors? 
Why are the salesmen of Jaguars, 
cardigan jackets and suede shoes 
willing to extend credit? In general, 
four factors are at work. 

1. Television: Only Samuel Gold- 
wyn realized, back when it was as- 
sumed that television and movie- 
making were as separate and distinct 
&, say, moonshining and making 
book, that the time would come when 
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Hollywood people and equipment 
would be making most television 
shows. That time is now at hand. Un- 
like movie theaters, first-run tele- 
vision shows cannot run one film for 
several weeks. Once the show is over, 
be it a half-hour mystery thriller or a 
full-hour Freudian drama, school is 
out and another must be prepared for 
next week. Repeat this over hundreds 
of shows and you have some idea of 
the necessary magnitude of producing 
cheap but adequate motion pictures 
for use on television. 

The result has been a sprouting of 
free enterprise such as Hollywood 
has not seen since the early days of 
the 1920s boom. New entrepreneurs 
have sprung up, new studios have 
been formed, and shoestring opera- 
tions have become prosperous enough 
to pay their employes before release 
and even to hire an extra publicity 
agent. Consequently, workers in all 
fields of movie-making, who lost their 
jobs when the studios ground almost 
to a halt some years ago, are working 
again. Due to the nature of television, 
salaries are not as high as they were, 
but they are steadier and that is 
often a greater comfort. Moreover, 
Hollywood’s burgeoning television- 
film industry is just in time to give 
opportunities to youngsters, mainly 
World War II veterans, who came 
to Hollywood to try out their movie- 
making and saw the industry collapse. 

2..The gimmicks: Two years ago, 


when it was discovered that more 
people would pay more money to 
have things thrown at them from the 
screen than they would previously 
pay for high-priced drama, the 
businessmen of Hollywood announced 
a new era. Beginning with 3-D and 
continuing through a myriad of new 
processes, producers took turns an- 
nouncing that all their future pic- 
tures would be produced in a new 
medium. For a few dizzy months, all 
it took to pack the theaters was a 
supply of special glasses and enough 
loose equipment on hand to throw at 
the audience. Trains hurtled toward 
the audience, rattlesnakes struck 
savagely at the kids necking in the 
balcony, and actors even spat at the 
loge-holders. It was great fun, but 
one day, shortly after the first 50 
million had been banked, the public 
decided it had had enough. So 3-D 
is a pleasant memory, left to students 
of the American audience; a mem- 
ory, too, is the series of statements 
which claimed that all movies would 
henceforth be made in 3-D. But the 
gimmick-fever remained and is still 
operative. 

It is a safe guess that something 
like Cinemascope will continue to be 
used for a large number of movies. 
It permits substantial exploitation 
(“Now, on Our New Large Screen 

.’) and the sheer breadth of the 
considerable _ possi- 


screen offers 


bilities, even though it seems suit- 
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able. so far as close-ups are con- 
cerned, only for something long and 
thin. If the place of the late Rin- 
Tin-Tin can be filled by a cour- 
ageous, photogenic trained snake, the 
new process will have found its per- 
fect performer. 

Despite these flaws, the big-screen 
era will be here for some time. Pro- 
ducers and theater-owners have in- 
vested too much to let the public tire 
of it. And Cinerama, the super-proc- 
ess shown only in a few cities, gives 
evidence by its huge grosses of be- 
ing something in reserve when the 
mere bigness of the screen begins 
to pall. In Cinerama the audience is 
not given the illusion of watching 
real actors, as in 3-D; it is the cast. 
and the illusion of participation is 
complete. But this is too expensive a 
process all the way round for mass 
use today. 

One final word on the gimmicks. 
When studios feel they have a good 
picture that will draw crowds, there 
is still a strong tendency to ignore 
the special processes, film it in black- 
and-white on a square screen. and 
let the talent pull it through. 

3. Remakes and reissues: This has 
not contributed to Hollywood pros- 
perity as much as the above, but it 
has had considerable effect. M-G-M 
will make more on its re-release of 
Gone With the Wind this year than 
on most of its regular productions: 
Walt Disney is reissuing Pinocchio, 
and so it goes. The great virtue of 
this kind of merchandising is the low 
overhead. The picture is already 
made, and money has to be spent 
only for exploitation. Since a new 
generation is coming to the movies. 
there is a great untapped pool of 
customers to whom the reissues will 
greatly appeal. 

Successful pictures of the past are 
also being remade. At the moment. 
virtually all the resources of Warner 
Brothers are being devoted to a new 
production of A Star Is Born, an- 
other hit of the ’30s. The costs here 
are lower, because most of the basic 
work (scripts, etc.) is done and the 
audience is virtually assured. 
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4, Fewer pictures: With the “di- 
vorce” a few years back of produc- 
tion and distribution companies, the 
big studios, which fought the sep- 
aration, now find themselves in the 
driver’s seat. No longer compelled 
by the force of their own corporate 
structure to furnish two movies at 
all times to every theater under their 
control, they can reduce the output. 
The result has been concentration 
on a few “big” pictures, which have 
been found to gross more than sev- 
eral “quickies.” This may eventually 
lead to a better product esthetically. 
The trend, however, is not markedly 
away from super-Biblical epics. film 
equivalents of historical novels, and 
so-called “prestige” Westerns, in 
which name actors go through the 
rituals previously reserved only for 
lesser cowboy performers. In any 
event, the studios are inclined now 
to do a more careful job. Instead of 
working on several pictures simul- 
taneously, they are spending larger 
sums than usual on single, well- 
spaced productions. 

This separation of exhibition from 
production has had another good 
effect on the employment picture. On 
their own, exhibitors sometimes find 
themselves without anything to show, 
so they are forming their own pro- 


This helps blot 


up the remaining pools of unemploy- 


duction companies. 


ment. 

All in all, the foregoing offers hope 
for recently beleaguered Hollywood. 
One shadow remains, and that is 
more talked about than real. It has 
to do with the political climate. Much 
has been said about a Black Pall of 
Fear which has descended over the 
industry, but it is vastly overrated 
and vastly misunderstood—often de- 
liberately. After a spate of revela- 
tions, mainly true, about Communist 
influence in the Hollywood com- 
munity (not, it must be emphasized, 
in the actual production of films), 
many of those who “joined” the 
party or the most active CP fronts 
are now out of political circulation. 
Those who defied the various com- 
mittees, or who claimed the con- 


stitutional privilege against self-in. 
crimination, are, by common consent 
of the movie-makers, denied employ. 
ment until they cooperate. In ai in. 
dustry so dependent upon public 
opinion for the successful sale of its 
product, one could scarcely expect 
any other attitude. And the protesta. 
tions of martyrdom are a little hard 
to take, since they generally involve 
a claim not only that one should be 
permitted to hold “unpopular” ideas 
(i.e., Communism). but also that one 
who holds these unpopular ideas 
should be guaranteed popularity. 
This concept of martyrdom is un- 
known to our culture, and it has 
found only limited adherence in 
Hollywood. 

But there is a more serious prob- 
lem concerning the blacklist. Anyone 
whose name is offered to the leading 
companies as a former member of 
a front organizaticn—as listed, for 
example. in documents like Red 
Channels—is required to make a sat- 
isfactory explanation to his employer 
in order to continue working. This 
is a galling requirement to many 
was joining a 
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whose only “sin 
front at a time when it did not ap- 
pear to be such, and whose avowed 


aims still appear legitimate. In this 


respect, the major studios have 
doubtless gone too far in truckling 
to the superpatriots who often call 
the shots. 

While it is true that a few picket 
lines might be thrown around thea- 
ters showing films in which ex-front: 
ers have a part, a little courage in 
this respect could clear the air and 
create a line of demarcation, badly 
needed in Hollywood, between Com 
munists and liberals, between fellow- 
travelers and those who were duped. 
But this demarcation seems unlikely. 
since the executives are continuing 
to yield to all types of pressure. 
What seems more menacing in this 
connection is that the overriding co 
cept is “public relations.” In other 
words, if Communism were to be 
come popular the bars would come 
down. This is no way to run 4 rail: 
road—or a movie studio. 
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EDITORIAL 


SINCE SARAJEVO 


June 28, when Sir Winston Churchill held in Washing- 
ton what is described as the largest press conference in 
history, was by pure coincidence the fortieth anniversary 
of what may have been the most critical event of our era: 
the assassination at Sarajevo of Austrian Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand. The pistol shots fired in Bosnia led within 
five weeks to the First World War, in the shadow of 
whose consequences we have all led most of our lives. 
Of the young men of 1914, more than 8 million (or twice 
the population of the United States in 1790) were to die 
in the Great War, and untold other millions in the post- 
war famines and civil conflicts. Of those who were chil- 
dren during World War I, more than 23 million (about 
the number of children in all U.S. schools and colleges 
today) were to be killed in the Second World War. Look- 
ing backward, one can see how World War I, while 
toppling the Hohenzollern, Hapsburg and Romanoff 
dynasties, was the midwife of a new horror, aggressive 
totalitarianism; and how World War II, which defeated 
Nazism, extended the power of totalitarianism and 
brought into use new means of destruction which now 
threaten the existence of human life on this planet. The 
eflects of the two wars on the stability of society and the 
sanity of the individual human being have been incalcul- 
able. Surely those who believe that means determine ends 
can find grim confirmation in the history of the four 
decades since Sarajevo, four decades in which an im- 
perfect, but viable, world way of life has given way to a 
globe in which anxiety is total. 

It was altogether fitting that on the anniversary of 
Sarajevo the attention of the world was focused on Sir 
Winston Churchill—first, because he has played such a 
great part in the events of the last forty years, and, sec- 
ond, because he more than any other statesman possesses 
the heritage and the capacity to view today’s problems 
against the panorama of the ages. Sir Winston did not 
disappoint his public. True, on the level of day-to-day 
concerns there was much to criticize: Sir Winston over- 
looked the ideological challenge of dynamic Communist 
movements in underdeveloped areas. He did not deal 
with the political and economic malaise which grips large 
areas of Europe. He seemed vague on the subject of en- 
forcing the coexistence he propounds in the face of 
Kremlin bad faith. He failed to discuss frankly the vital 
Anglo-American differences in respect to Communist 
China, He evaded a firm commitment with regard to the 
war in Indo-China. 

Sir Winston’s contribution did not lie, however, in 
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the area of specific nostrums for specific situations. 
Rather, he made clear a coherent, long-term British ap- 
proach to the global struggle, a position grounded on 
certain ineluctable historical realities. Here is the heart 
of Sir Winston’s approach: 

“I am of the opinion that we ought to have a try at 
peaceful coexistence. . . . | am most anxious that the 
real mood of the people of Russia should be known 
and that every opportunity should be given for its ex- 
pression. . . . | would like to make quite sure that the 
Russian people would not feel that they might gain 
far more by a quarter of a century of peaceful develop- 
ment in their own country than they would by pressing 
matters to a point where we should all be led to a sit- 
uation which baffles the human imagination in its 
terror, but which, I am quite sure, would leave us... 
victorious on a heap of ruins. . . . | would like to make 
sure, to save the consciences of the democracies of the 
world, that no step or stage has been neglected in 
endeavoring to test the reality and the imminence of 
our danger. .. . I am not anti-Russian; I am violently 
anti-Communist. But I do beg you to make sure that 
no stone is left unturned in this period to give them a 
chance to grasp the prospects of great material well- 
being which will be offered to all those millions. . . . 
It doesn’t follow . . . that the men in the Kremlin will 
always be able to be largely independent of the opin- . 
ion of the vast Russian masses. . . . Nothing is more 
likely to bring about a modification of the rigorous 
Russian system of Communism than contacts between 
the Russian people and the peoples of the Western 
World, cultural contacts, and trade contacts, and the 
magnification of the exchange of goods and ser- 
vices... .” 

What Sir Winston proposed was, in fact, one of the 
only two consistent policies available to the West; the 
other, to which the Churchill policy is diametrically op- 
posed, is the policy of liberation, as propounded often 
here in THE New Leaper. It is our view that a demo- 
cratic policy of liberation would be, in the long and the 
short run, more realistic than that propounded by Sir 
Winston. Yet, we must point out that recent policy in 
Washington has been a shaky attempt to combine the two 
approaches, an attempt which has only maximized the 
disadvantages of both. Many in Washington will be in- 
clined, therefore, to brush off Sir Winston even as they 
brushed off the late Ernst Reuter and other advocates of 
liberation. Yet, if we are to answer Sir Winston we must 
do so not with improvised slogans and partial formulas, 
but with a clear conception of democracy’s ends and 
means in the present struggle. Any such conception 
would have to take note of the lessons we have absorbed 


since Sarajevo. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


‘Official Truth’ on Civil War Spain 


My Mission to Spain. 
By Claude G. Bowers. 
Simon & Schuster. 437 pp. $6.00. 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM is still 
alive. That all the wounds are still 
open is clear from this book by the 
former United States Ambassador in 
Madrid, Claude G. Bowers. Russian 
efforts to liquidate the Spanish prob- 
lem have been futile. Stalin’s and 
Malenkov’s dialectic cannot explain 
—and this must perplex the Kremlin 
—why, after killing people, the prob- 
lems those people represent are every 
day more and more alive. 

My Mission to Spain is the truth 
of our Spanish problem somewhat 
idealized in the style of the official 
propaganda then current. All we 
Spanish Republicans would have 
agreed with this splendid book in 
1936-7. 
too many things. 
disappointment has made us less 
republican and democratic, but it has 
taught us to see our own as well as 
others’ errors more clearly. We 
have learned that the Russians never 
played fair from the very beginning, 
and that, after robbing Spain not 
only of the gold in her National Bank 
but of the lives of those Spaniards 
who disagreed with Russia, they sold 
our country to the devil. And now 
we have the obligation to be better 
informed and more cautious. 

The official truth presented by Mr. 
Bowers from 1937 to 1939 coincided 
with the official truth presented by 
our Republic. It availed us little, 
however, since it did not convince 
President Roosevelt in our moment 
of greatest need. Later, after we had 
lost the war, Roosevelt told Mr. 
Bowers: “We made a mistake; you 
were right.” The most curious thing 


jut afterward we discovered 
It is not that our 


Reviewed by Ramon Sender 
Teacher and critic; author, 
“The Sphere” and other novels 


about all this is that President Roose- 
velt, Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles and Ambassador Bowers 
were all favorable to the Spanish Re- 
public; yet, the latter was allowed to 
drown in its own blood. What were 
the reasons? Perhaps we can guess 
from this book. 

Mr. Bowers was our friend—an 
honest man so impressed by the 
strength of our arguments that he re- 
fused to see the shadows being cast 
over us by Moscow’s _ sinister 
Machiavellianism. Most of us 
Spaniards did not see them either. 
We preferred heedlessness, confi- 
dence and the orgy of heroism. 

Those shadows must be sought in 
the books by Spanish Communist 
leaders of that time who have since 
broken with Moscow. The chief Com- 
munist organizer, Comintern member 
Enrique Castro Delgado; the chief 
Communist politician, a minister in 
the Republican war 
Jesis Hernandez; the chief Commu- 
nist soldier, General Valentin Gon- 
zalez (“El Campesino”)—all have 
told us the real truth about those 
days. They show that Stalin was 
responsible for the non-intervention 
policy. He decided to get all he 
could out of Spain, then play her as 
a marked card to ward off the Nazi 
danger on his own frontiers. He got 
all he could, and it was a great deal. 
He also played the marked card. But 
Hitler’s cards were better, and Stalin 
lost the game on all fronts. All these 
facts, which disillusioned, angry 
Spanish Communists have broadcast 
far and wide, were apparently un- 
known to Mr. Bowers, or else he 


government, 


considers it improper to refer to 
them in his book except by timid and 
oblique allusion. 

Herbert L. Matthews, New York 
Times correspondent in Spain dur. 
ing the war, has underscored some 
of Mr. Bowers’s errors of “timidity.” 
Mr. Bowers says that among the 
American volunteers in the Lincoln 
Brigade there were some Commu- 
nists. Mr. Matthews points out that 
80 per cent were Communists. He 
also mentions errors in chronology 
and in military or political facts. 
Unfortunately, these errors will be 
used to justify other and greater 
errors, such as those of Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Mr. Bowers’s successor as 
Ambassador to Spain, whose recent 
book pleads Franco’s cause. 

Speaking of the leaders of the 
POUM, Mr. Bowers says that some 
of them were evidently in touch with 
the enemy. I was not a member of 
the POUM or of any other political 
party. However, I knew most of the 
leaders of that organization, and | 
also knew—like everyone else—that 
the charges of disloyalty were ridicu- 
lous and were fabricated by the 
NKVD. When the Republican Army 
abandoned Barcelona, = someone 
asked: “What will we do with those 
of the POUM?” <A Communist 
leader answered: “Leave them in jail 
for Franco to shoot.” And thos 
men had been jailed as agents of 
Franco! Such things apparently 
escaped Mr. Bowers. I believe he 
may have understood them later, but 
his book—as he himself admits—s 
based on the reports he sent to Wash 
ington while he was Ambassador. 
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It is easier to pardon Mr. Bowers 
for being mystified by the activities 
of the POUM, however, than to 
pardon Mr. Hayes for accusing 
Largo Caballero—and, indeed, all 
Republicans and Republican sympa- 
thizers—of being either Communists 
or pro-Communists. ) 

Those parts of Mr. Bowers’s book 
which refer to non-political aspects 
of Spanish life are excellent. He 
understood many delicate and subtle 
things which he expresses with grace 
and clarity of style. But all the 
book’s virtues are marred by its ad- 
herence to an official truth—that of 
the Barcelona Government. With 
this official truth we lost the war— 
ad Mr. Bowers lost his battle for 


the Republican cause in Washington. 

No liberal spirit can fail to be 
grateful to Mr. Bowers for the eleven 
points in which he sums up his con- 
victions at the time of the war in 
Spain. European history later con- 
firmed them. Mr. Bowers wanted 
Spain to be treated exactly as she 
should have been, but he reached his 
correct conclusions from confused 
premises. That may explain why 
Washington regarded his reports as 
personal opinions rather than accu- 
rate reflections of the situation. 

While Mr. Bowers was assuring his 
superiors that Juan Negrin was not 
a Communist and was only defending 
democracy, the Communists them- 
selves were saying to all who would 


listen: ““We have given the power to 
Negrin. If he does not help us, we 
will take it away from him, just as we 
took it away from Largo Caballero.” 
They know these things in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Bowers was caught in the cur- 
rent of our propaganda, and he let 
himself be swept along by it. Some- 
times, for all the sympathy and affec- 
tion that books like this arouse in a 
Spanish Republican, one wonders 
whether frank exposure of all the 
forces that operated in the Spanish 
Civil War might not have served our 
cause better. Mr. Bowers’s uncondi- 
tional and often uninformed en- 
thusiasm produced a reaction in 
Washington that did us no good. 





Soviet 


The Peoples of the Soviet Far East. 
By Walter Kolarz. 
Praeger. 187 pp. $4.50. 


THIs Is more than just a thor- 
oughly documented account of the 
Kremlin’s policy teward the various 
peoples of the Soviet Far East. Mr. 
Kolarz also raises some crucial ques- 
tions about relations between the 
USSR and the Communist-controlled 
countries of Asia, particularly China 
and Mongolia. The book bears out 
the viewpoint of Asian Socialists, ex- 
pressed recently by Kyaw Nyelin. 
Burmese Minister of Industry, when 
he said that the “Soviet form of 
colonialism is even more dangerous 
than the old imperialism . 
ruthless, more systematic, and more 
blatantly justified in the name of the 
world Communist revolution.” 

Mr. Kolarz lists the eight principal 
forms of national oppression in Sov- 
it East Asia: (1) industrialization 
and de-tribalization, accompanied by 
the resettlement of natives in large 
urban centers; (2) destruction of the 
tative economy through state con- 
fiscation of cattle, fostering of the 
cass struggle, etc.; (3) mass colo- 
mation of “national territories” by 


- more 
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Colonialism in Asia 
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Europeans; (4) liquidation of the 
native upper class and_ intellectual 
élite; (5) persecution of minority 
religions: (6) prohibition of the cul- 
tural and political integration of 
kindred ethnic groups; (7) impo- 
sition of an alien ideology, language 
and culture; (8) suppression of 
native historical and cultural tra- 
ditions. 

Though the Soviet regime has no 
monopoly on any of these oppressive 
measures, the author points out that 
national oppression in the USSR is 
“even more intolerable than in most 
other colonial empires” because of 
“the lack of freedom of expression 
in Russia’s metropolitan territories.” 
A Frenchman can criticize his gov- 
ernment’s policy in North Africa, but 
no Russian dares speak up for the 
submerged nations of the Soviet East. 

The Kremlin’s claims about its 
“civilizing role” in Asia, the author 
notes, are similar to those of other 
colonial powers. Here as elsewhere, 
the claims are doubtless true in great 
measure (as Mr. Kolarz demonstrates 


with figures). The question is 
whether this material progress jus- 
tifies colonial oppression. The over- 
whelming majority of colonial peoples 
answer this in the negative, and so 
does public opinion in the free 
world. 

The Soviet regime’s assumption of 
the “white man’s burden” in Asia 
has been accompanied by rewriting 
of the history of various Asian 
peoples. “It is no longer advisable,” 
Mr. Kolarz declares, “for a Buryat to 
lay stress on the wrongs which the 
Tsarist regime did to his people by 
expelling them from their best lands. 
The Buryat-Mongol people are now 
taught to consider even Tsarist Rus- 
sia as a friend.” 

In the past, the Kremlin has made 
attempts to exploit Asian nationalism 
and even religions. Thus, a “Con- 
gress of Soviet Buddhists,” held in 
Moscow in the winter of 1926-27, 
called upon Buddhists in Mongolia, 
Tibet and India “to support with all 
their power the fight for the eman- 
cipation of the Chinese people.” The 
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legendary Mongolian hero Geser was 
long treated as the “expression of an 
age-long dream of happiness and a 
better life.” Then, in 1948, he was 
suddenly discovered to be a “symbol 
of feudalism, pan-Mongolism and re- 
ligious prejudice.” Today, he has 
been replaced in Sovietized Mongo- 
lian folklore by Peter the Great! 
The pattern is the same every- 
where: At first, the local nationalists 
are supported and extolled as fight- 
ers against Western 
Then, when they are no longer need- 
ed, they are liquidated as “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries’ _and ‘Western 
agents.” This, in brief, is the history 
of the first Soviet satellite, the Mon- 


°° 


golian “People’s Republic.” Whether 


imperialism. 


it provides some clue to possible 
future frictions in the Moscow-Peking 
alliance is difficult to tell. Mr. Kolarz 
has this to say: 


“It is difficult to imagine a sit- 
uation in which Russia could 
‘swallow up’ Communist China 
culturally and politically. On the 
other hand, the victory of Chinese 
Communism may have. from the 
Soviet Russian standpoint. ad- 
verse effects on the destinies of the 
European population of the Soviet 
Far East, on the Mongols of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. and 
even on the Buryats and other na- 
tionalities of Siberia. Could not a 
new, vigorous China try to draw 
these nationalities into its orbit in 
the same way a strong Japan did 
in the past?” 


In the meanume, the awareness 
of Soviet colonial oppression on the 
part of Asian anti-Communist Social. 
ists like Kyaw Nyelin carries a vital 
message for American policy-makers, 
With this new force emerging jin 
Asia, we are no longer confined tog 
choice between appeasing Commu. 
nism and supporting leaders who 
have become poles of attraction for 
all the reactionary elements. Three 
Western 
ignored the warnings of Russian 


decades ago, statesmen 
democrats that the Russian people 
wanted “neither Lenin nor Kolchak.” 
and, by supporting Tsarist generals, 
contributed to the victory of the Bol- 
sheviks. Must we make the same mis. 
take in Asia? 
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The Frontiers of Economic Knowledge. 


By Arthur F. Burns. 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 366 pp. $5.00. 


THE TITLE of this book may seem 
a misnomer: The volume does not 
discuss the frontiers of economic 
knowledge, but rather records the 
efforts of a group of American econ- 
omists to extend those frontiers. The 
group which Arthur F. Burns has in 
mind is the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. He mentions re- 
search done outside the Bureau only 
to the extent that it deals with the 
issues explored by the Bureau. 

In thus defining the scope of this 
book, I do not mean to minimize its 
importance. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research is not just an- 
other research 
school of economic thought— indeed. 
the most original and creative school 
of economic thought in the United 
States. The record of its work there- 
fore belongs to the current history of 


institution, but a 


economic science. 

The form of the book is somewhat 
unusual. No part of it was designed 
as a chapter of a comprehensive 
study. Rather, it consists of Mr. 
Burns’s introductory papers to the 


annual reports to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research for 
the years 1946-53, his introduction 
to Wesley C. Mitchell’s What Hap- 
pens During Business Cycles, and 
several theoretical articles and criti- 
cal notes. 

And yet the book has a unity. 
What holds it together is the under- 
lying philosophy of economic re- 
search, the philosophy on which the 
National Bureau was founded 35 
years ago by Wesley C. Mitchell. 
It is worthwhile to put this philos- 
ophy into the perspective of the de- 
velopment of economic science over 
the past two centuries. 

This science emerged in_ the 
eighteenth century from occasional 
discussion of single phenomena re- 
lated to agriculture, taxation, cur- 
rency, trade and 
topics. The progress in observation 
in this broad field led to empirical 


foreign similar 


generalizations. Some economic laws 
were firmly established and widely 
accepted when Adam Smith brought 
them together and presented them in 


United States” and other books 


a systematic form. The historians 
disagree as to whether his explor- 
tion of the Wealth of Nations was 
theory or a description of the con- 
temporary economy, but it marked 
the beginning of modern economic 
science. Smith’s successors, true t0 
the philosophical ideas of the time. 
tried to strengthen the abstract, 
theoretical structure of the new dis 
cipline. In the work of Ricardo. 
empirical material was at a mill 
mum and economic problems wer 
treated in almost mathematical term 

The history of economic thought 
in the nineteenth century was chat 
acterized by a struggle between 
tendencies: that toward accumulation 
of pragmatic economic knowledg. 
and that toward development of & 
nomic theory as an abstract scien 
The Marxist school sacrificed know? 
edge of economic facts to perfectint 
a theory based on certain <ocio-palit 
cal ideas. Friedrich List and his io 
lowers combined keen observation 
facts with an almost complete dis* 
gard for theory. 
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in the latter part of the nineteenth 
entury, the Austrian school laid the 
fomdations for new economic gen- 
ealizations, broader and deeper 
thn those of Adam Smith. Several 
decades elapsed before the new ideas 
would be consolidated into an intern- 
illy consistent theoretical system. 
Meanwhile, another tendency de- 
eloped in Germany: handling eco- 
nomic science as a purely descriptive, 
historical discipline and concentrat- 
ing all attention on empirical re- 
varch, without concern for gener- 
aizations. After the turn of the 
century, Marshall succeeded in con- 
wlidating modern empirical and 
theoretical economic knowledge on 
the foundations laid by the Austrian 
shool. Still later, Keynes revived 
the tradition of Ricardo and Marx by 
offering a quasi-mathematical model 
of the modern economic system, 
based on a very narrow empirical 
foundation but marvelously fitting 
the experience of the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. 

In the secular struggle between 
the two concepts of economic science, 
Mitchell, Burns and the whole Na- 
tional Bureau group occupy an ex- 
ceptional position. They differ from 
the Ricardians, Marxists and Keynes- 
ians in that they are first and fore- 
most researchers and their immediate 
purpose is to explore things and ac- 
cumulate precise information on eco- 
nomic phenomena. But, in contrast 
to the historical school, they regard 
fact-finding research as spadework 
for theoretical generalizations, which, 
in turn, must provide the foundation 
for a successful economic policy. 
Such was the philosophy of the Na- 
tional Bureau under its first director, 
Mitchell, and such it has remained 
under Burns. Characteristic of its 
work has been a systematic attack, 


| carefully planned years ahead, on 


cardinal problems on the frontiers 
of our economic knowledge, such as 
cyclical fluctuations in business, the 
‘tructure of national income, capital 
formation, economic growth, etc. 
Not all the Bureau’s research proj- 
‘ls have yielded spectacular find- 
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ings, but the combined efforts of the 
school have had a decisive influence 
on economic thinking in the United 
States and abroad. The papers and 
articles of Arthur F. Burns, now 
brought together between two covers, 
not only describe the recent work of 
the Bureau but provide insight into 
its leading ideas, tying single projects 


to the crucial, controversial problems 
of economic theory. 

Most of the papers presented in 
this book are excellently written, and 
the book as a whole has a refreshing 
unity of purpose. It is an important 
contribution to the history of mod- 
ern economic thought in the United 
States. 





Clay Figures 


1 es # 
By Will Oursler. 
Coward-McCann. 372 pp. $3.75. 


Witt Ourster’s novel N.Y., N.Y. 
might just as well have been called 
Chicago, Ill. or Pittsburgh, Pa., be- 
cause it has no particular flavor of 
New York City. The street names 
are those of our big town, but the 
people are those of any American 
city. 

The story is told through character 
sketches and episodes, and concerns 
the lives of an assortment of people 
whose paths cross in the great world 
of a busy city. It is a pretty sexy 
book, since Mr. Oursler often re- 
solves tensions and crises by putting 
people to bed together. Now this 
is by no means a solution to be 
sneezed at, and it enables Mr. Oursler 
to provide his readers with some 
spicy pages. Still, a more painstak- 


“Over at Uncle Joe’s 


Reviewed by Oriana Atkinson 
Author, “Manhattan and Me,” 


> 


ing analysis of both problems and 
characters might have resulted in a 
better book. 

Tom King, radio writer, is a 
likable young man who endeared 
himself to at least one reviewer be- 
cause of his basis decency. But 
Suzanne Gates must surely be the 
most unbelievable prostitute in the 
whole literary catalogue of daughters 
of joy. Other characters in N.Y., 
N.Y. sometimes come to life, but Mr. 
Oursler’s people are mostly clay 
figures, moving in little clay plots. 
The cocktail parties, the snatches of 
conversation from the streets and 
bars, the heavily detailed bedroom 
scenes are all reported without 
humor, like a naughty novel of the 


1930s. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Seeks More Personal Details 
On Conditions at Vorkuta Camp 
Your special section, “The Vorkuta Uprising” 
[THe New Leaver, May 31], was a fascinating 
political document, but it left me curious for 
more information, particularly of a personal 
nature. There are scores of things I would like 
to know: How old were the various prisoners? 
How many women were there and how were 
they employed? Did the young differ from the 
old? What did the prisoners talk about and 
what did they read? What were their relations 
with the guards and MGB men, and what did 
the latter do off duty? I certainly hope Dr. 
Scholmer takes up some of these things in his 
book. 


Blountville, Tenn. JuLia SuTTON 


ADA Schedules Summer Workshop 
On Politics at Bard College 


I would like to call your readers’ attention to 
the Summer Workshop on Politics that has been 
arranged by Americans for Democratic Action. 
It will be held from July 31 to August 8 at 
Bard College, two hours by train from New 
York. Scheduled speakers include Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., James A. Wechsler, Congress- 
man Harrison A. Williams Jr., Jonathan Bing- 
ham and Telford Taylor. 

Liberals, whether ADA members or not, are 
welcome. Anyone interested in further informa- 
tion is urged to write to the undersigned at 
1341 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Davin C. WILLIAMS 


Tur New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


and Dirksen. | think the American people are 
sensitive enough to have realized the difference 
in tone between the two parties. The result of 
that realization can only be a Democratic gain. 
Seattle James F. Mappox 


Notes That NAACP Does Not 
Endorse Political Candidates 


In a “National Reports” article entitled “Two 
Who Campaign in Georgia” [THE New Leaper, 
June 21], Joseph R. Fiszman stated that a 
Georgia NAACP official is endorsing the candi- 
dacy of Morris Abram for Congressman from 
the 5th District. As President of the Georgia 
State Conference of Branches, I would like to 
inform you that the NAACP has never endorsed, 
and does not now endorse, any political candi- 
dates. 


Atlanta WiiuiaM M. Boyp 


On-Again-Off-Again Bolshevik 
Leads Reader to Insomnia 


Counselor Welch may have been losing sleep 
about the 130 “Communists” in defense plants, 
but I am positively insomniac over just one 
Communist: the glamorous, mysterious A. N. 
Poskrebyshev of Moscow. Last year, Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky reported he had been vaporized; 
now [THe New Leaper, June 21] he says 
“Posky” is behind Khrushchev. What a story! 
What a case! Do you think the FBI should 
move in? 
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Lovely 3 room apartment 
in Riverdale section of the 
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year; near transportation. 
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Declares Democrats Did Profit 
From Army-McCarthy Hearings 
I most emphatically disagree with W. V. 
Eckardt’s contention [THe New Leaver, June 
7] that the Army-McCarthy hearings cannot be 
considered a gain for the Democratic party. 
Although it is true that the Democrats on the 
committee showed meager political talent, the 
one great result of the show was to demonstrate 
the ineptitude, indecision and lack of principle 
on the part of the Republican Administration. 
No matter how wrong they may have been, 
Acheson and Truman at least made plain 
exactly where they stood, and fought energeti- 
cally for their convictions; not so Eisenhower, 
Wilson, Stevens et al. Similarly, the more cele- 
brated Congressional hearings under the Demo- 
crats, like the MacArthur hearings under the 
chairmanship of Senator Russell and the crime 
hearings under Senator Kefauver, revealed the 
ability of Democratic Senators to rise above 
politics and party to a level of true judicious- 
ness; quite different was the behavior of Mundt 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 


In CINEMASCOPE starring 


ANN BLYTH - EDMUND PURDOM 
JOHN ERICSON -LOUIS CALHERN - With EDMUND GWENN 
And the Singing Voice ot MARIO LANZA 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 


\ y ON STAGE: “COMPASS POINTS”—Gala new revue produced by 


\ Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
‘ Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 






































ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED THRU JULY 25 


‘'The musical season is now et high noon; ‘Carousel’ is the most glori 
H lous of the Rod 
Hammerstein works, and this is a performance of real qualityl""--ATKINSON, N. gm 


mnirs CAROUSEL +3 9 


HAMMERSTEIN’S 
Evgs, incl. Sun, 8:30—$1.50 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon. Perf. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle 6-8989. 
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It takes a lot of different types of people to make 
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America what it is. And it takes different types) 


is 


of blood to make a blood bank . . . each as if 
portant as the other . . . each needed desperately 


Before the next 60 seconds have ticked awayy 
four Americans will need blood to save their lives 


Give blood today ... and save a life tomorrows 


the blood you give helps someone live!” 


GIVE BLOOD | 
NOW ~, | 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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